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"Great  Spirit  whose  voice  I hear  in  the  wind, 
hear  me.  I'm  one  of  your  children.  I seek 
strength  not  to  be  superior  to  my  fellow  man, 
but  to  master  my  greatest  enemy,  myself. 

Show  me  the  blessings  you  have  hidden 
beneath  each  leaf  and  rock.  Help  me  to  appreci- 
ate the  red  and  purple  sunset,  to  come  to  you 
with  clean  hands,  so  that  when  the  light  fades 
as  the  fading  sunset,  I can  come  to  you  without 
shame."  — Sioux  Prayer  from  "The 

Beauty  Way,"  an  Interview  with  Native  American 
Artist,  Narciso  Abeyta 

How  do  we  best  honor  God? 

By  fulfilling  the  promise  of  our  lives. 

The  ancient  creation  stories,  our  religious 
mythologies,  are  sources  of  our  creativity,  places 
for  the  play  of  imagination  and  the  continuing 
birth  of  the  new.  Narciso  Abeyta  explains  to  us 
that  the  Navajo  creation  myths  are  the  "beauty 
way."  The  "beauty  way"  is  not  without  struggle 
and  overcoming,  as  you  will  discover  in  the 
reading  of  the  Abeyta  interview. 

I think  of  the  parallels  in  Christianity.  What  is 
more  beautiful,  more  a gift,  than  the  life  of  a 
newborn  baby? 

Yet  the  infant  Jesus  grew  into  an  adulthood 
marked  by  struggle,  abandonment  and  the 
overcoming  of  evil  by  suffering  and  death. 

A birth  and  a life  lived  in  the  "beauty  way" 
are  currently  causes  of  celebration  for  me. 
Andrew  Lucas  Tweed,  my  fourth  grandson,  came 
to  us  seven  weeks  ago.  While  presently  our 
eighty-six  year  old  dear  Friend,  Gretchen  Tuthill, 
is  going  from  us,  a little  more  distant  each  day  as 
she  courageously  accepts  her  own  death  from 
cancer. 

Baby  Andrew  and  Friend  Gretchen — ^both  on 
thresholds:  from  mystery  to  life,  from  life  to 
mystery. 

Thanksgivings  abound. 

Light  and  joy  return  again  and  again  to  us. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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The  Beauty  Way:  Life  and  Art  in  the  Navajo  Tradition 
An  Interview  with  Narciso  Abeyta 

by  Shirley  Ruth 


In  the  Yellow  World  (work  in  progress)  : Narciso  Abeyta 
Photo  by  John  McLean:  Gallup  Meeting 


Narciso  Abeyta  is  at  home  under  a 
cottonwood  tree — paints,  brushes  and 
canvases  protected  from  the  New  Mexico 
sun.  It  is  June  1987  at  Ghost  Ranch  near 
Abiquiu.  The  landscapes  of  another  South- 
western artist,  Georgia  O'Keefe,  surround 
us — rose  canyons,  lapis  sky.  As  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  Friends  busy  them- 
selves about  us,  Narciso  takes  time  from  his 


painting  to  introduce  me  to  his  life  and  art. 

Ha-So-De  is  Narciso's  Navajo  name.  His 
life  is  becoming  as  legendary  as  the  Navajo 
myths  which  inform  his  paintings.  In  the 
early  1930's  at  the  Sante  Fe  Indian  School, 
Narciso  was  encouraged  by  his  teacher,  the 
renowned  Dorothy  Dunn,  who  was  the  first 
person  to  nurture  Native  American  art. 

"She  wanted  us  to  paint  out  of  our  own 
lives.  Taint  the  way  you  feel.  This  is  your 
culture.'  She  did  not  want  us  to  assume  the 
painting  methods  of  American  or  European 
artists.  Instead,  she  had  us  study  the  art 
found  in  caves  in  Italy  or  France,  that  early 
art,  that  type  of  drawing:  animals,  and  also 
Egyptian  arts.  She  said  'American  Indian 
art  is  the  original  American  art.'  She  wrote  a 
book  about  her  students, Southwest  Indian 
Art.  It  has  some  very  good  early  reproduc- 
tions and  interesting  text  in  it.  Many  of  the 
students  who  left  Sante  Fe  Indian  Art  School 
went  into  World  War  II  and  never  came 
back.  'They  painted  no  more,'  Dorothy 
Dunn  wrote.  A generation  of  artists  was 
lost. 

"And  I felt,  too,  that  I was  kind  of  in  that 
situation  of  painting  no  more,  because  the 
shell-shock  I underwent  in  battles  in  the 
Pacific  left  me  unable  to  draw  a straight  line 
like  I did  before.  Following  the  war,  I 
struggled  for  over  twenty  years,  painting  on 
the  weekends,  and  I'm  finally  making  a 
come-back.  During  the  week,  for  over  thirty 
years.  I've  been  an  interpreter  and  job 
counselor  at  the  New  Mexico  Employment 
Security  Division."  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Although  Ha-So-De  has  painted  only 
sporadically  since  WWII,  he  is  referred  to  by 
Dorothy  Dunn  in  her  book  American  Indian 
Painting  (1969)  as  "one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
Navajo  artists..." 

"Ha-So-De  has  the  capacity  to  return  as 
one  of  the  strongest  leaders  in  contemporary 
Indian  art,"  Dorothy  Dunn  continued.  She 
chose  one  of  his  paintings  for  the  jacket  of 
her  book. 

"Return"  would  be  a strange  word  to  use 
today  since  Abeyta's  paintings  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  the 
Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  San  Diego  and  in 
numerous  shows  nationally  and  internation- 
ally in  France,  Britain  and  other  countries. 
Since  1938  when  one  of  his  paintings  was 
chosen  for  the  Ceremonial  poster  of  the 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial,  Ha-So-De 
has  often  won  prizes.  He  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  American  Indian  Art.  Yet  only  with 
his  retirement  this  year  will  he  be  able  to 
build  a studio  and  paint  full-time. 

Narciso  Abeyta  lives  in  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  where  his  wife,  Sylvia,  founded  the 
Gallup  Meeting.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  a 
sculptor,  and  his  son,  Antonio,  a painter, 
make  the  Abeytas  a family  of  artists. 

Narciso  was  born  December  18, 1918,  on 
the  Canoncito  Navajo  reservation,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque.  "I  grew  up 
there  where  we  did  a lot  of  work  painting. 
We  etched  designs  into  the  canyon  walls  in 
animal  shapes,  especially  horses  and 
donkeys  which  we  rode.  We  did  charcoal 
drawing  and  at  a very  early  age  I had  an 
uncle  who  taught  me  a lot  whose  name  was 
Esten  Mantequilla.  (I  guess  he  liked  butter 


Blue  Com:  Narciso  Abeyta 

Photo  by  John  McLean:  Gallup  Meeting 

SO  they  named  him  that,  'Mantequilla.')  He 
was  also  known  as  'Loud  Singer.'  He  taught 
me  to  be  adjustable  in  life,  to  be  healthy  in 
mind  and  body.  In  early  winter  mornings, 
he  used  to  make  us  roll  in  the  snow  and  rub 
ourselves  with  snow.  We'd  run  naked  in 
the  snow,  rolling.  He  said  that  way  the 
snow  would  know  the  individual.  If  we  got 
lost  in  the  snow,  then  there  was  not  very 
much  chance  we  would  freeze  because  of 
his  teachings.  These  medicine  men  had 
great  psychology.  That  psychology  of 
adjustment  I studied  much  later  in  college.  I 
already  knew  the  terms  and  definitions 
because  my  uncle  taught  me  many  years  ago 
when  I was  a small  boy.  That's  the  way 
they  do  in  the  Navajo  culture:  usually  the 
older  uncle  teaches  the  younger  people  to 
get  adjusted  to  life,  to  make  a living  and  to 
become  healthy.  We  did  lots  of  outdoor 
activity.  We  played  in  the  open  in  the 
canyons.  It  became  natural  to  observe  the 
vegetation  growth  and  colors  of  the  canyon 
which  I incorporate  into  my  paintings  now. 
We  went  to  squaw  dances  and  we  learned 
songs. 

"Our  primary  food  was  corn.  I used  to 
observe  the  growth  of  corn,  the  waving  in 
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the  wind,  the  moisture  beneath  it  and  the 
colors... all  that  type  of  thing  which  I try  to 
register  in  many  of  my  paintings.  We  also 
raised  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  used  to  herd 
them  up  into  the  water  places.  We  ate 
mutton  and  goat's  milk.  There  were  lots  of 
birds,  cliff  swallows,  and  various  other  little 
animals  that  we  observed  on  the  Navajo 
reservation. 

"My  mother  was  Pablita  Abeyta.  She 
died  about  twenty  years  back.  And  I had  a 
very  fine  friend,  pal,  childhood  buddy, 
whose  name  was  Antonio  Jose  Chavez.  We 
used  to  refer  to  him  as  Tony.  I named  my 
son  Antonio  after  my  friend. 

"When  my  friend  Tony  was  about 
twelve  or  so,  and  I was  about  seven  years 
old,  Tony  had  to  go  to  school  off  the  reserva- 
tion. It  was  compulsory  that  Indian  children 
go  to  school,  so  we  both  went  then.  We 
were  inseparable,  ’cause  we  played,  herded 
sheep,  did  everything  together.  So  when 
they  took  him  to  the  Laguna  Pueblo  which 
was  about  18, 20  miles  to  the  west  of  Canon- 
cito,  I hid  under  his  legs  in  the  covered 
wagon.  It  was  dusk  when  we  left  for  the 
Laguna  Fiesta  which  was  at  harvest  in  the 
Fall  time  in  September.  I ran  away  from 
home  to  go  to  school  with  Tony  at  the  Sante 
Fe  Indian  School.  My  family  thought  I was 
lost.  After  about  a year,  they  found  out  I 
was  at  the  school.  They  were  glad  to  see  me 
back  at  Canoncito  in  the  summer  time. 

'When  I began  the  kindergarten  grade  at 
Sante  Fe  Indian  School,  it  was  a military 
school.  We  wore  leggings  and  we  wore 
high-collared  military  coats.  It  was  a very 
strict  school.  The  middle  part  of  the  campus 
was  divided  by  sidewalks.  The  women,  the 
girls,  stayed  on  one  side,  and  the  boys 
stayed  on  one  side.  They  grouped  us  in 
companies — A,B,C,D,E,  and  way  down  to 


company  F where  the  small  kids  were.  Of 
course,  I got  very  homesick  and  it  was  kind 
of  a drag  for  me.  We  were  accustomed  to 
sleeping  on  the  floors  of  the  hogans  on 
sheepskins.  So  we  took  the  mattresses  off 
the  beds  at  school  and  put  them  on  the  floor. 
We  felt  alot  safer  that  way.  We  thought  we 
might  get  hurt  if  we  fell  out  of  bed.  Later  on 
school  got  less  strict  when  it  allowed 
students  to  go  into  the  town  of  Sante  Fe  and 
mingle  with  the  outside  society  instead  of 
being  fenced  in  all  the  time. 

"About  junior  high  time,  I walked  into 
the  studio  at  the  school  which  was  started 
by  Dorothy  Dunn.  She  spoke  alot  about 
being  a graduate  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. She  was  the  one  that  began  art  classes 
at  the  Sante  Fe  School.  I got  enrolled  in  her 
classes  and  became  very  interested  in  art. 
Dorothy  Dunn  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  establishment  and  all  the  beginnings  of 
American  Indian  art  which  I do,  still  do.  It's 
a simple  form  of  painting  in  two  dimen- 
sions. The  colors  are  mostly  earth  colors. 
She  taught  and  then  she  let  us  paint  on  our 
own.  She  said  'Express  yourself  by  the  way 
you  want  to  paint,  and  don't  get  too  influ- 
enced by  what  other  people  do.'  And  that's 
the  way  I got  started  in  my  painting.  Later, 
a bunch  of  other  advanced  students  and  I 
painted  the  murals  at  Maisel's  store  in 
Albuquerque.  I think  they're  still  there.  I 
did  a centerpiece,  a long  Navajo  hunt  scene, 
the  antelope  hunt.  We  did  the  murals  along 
with  Olive  Rush  who  was  at  that  time  a 
famous  painter  from  the  Sante  Fe  Indian 
School. 

"I  graduated  from  the  Sante  Fe  Indian 
School  the  last  part  of  May  1939.  We  had  a 
very  fine  graduating  class.  It  got  interested 
in  sports  and  we  had  track  and  boxing. 

Then  I went  to  the  Somerset  Art  Institute  in 


(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Pennsylvania  on  an  art  scholarship,  since  I 
was  a very  outstanding  student  at  the 
Indian  School. 

'TVe  saw  dark  clouds  gathering  on  World 
War  II  when  I was  in  Pennsylvania.  When  I 
returned  to  the  Sante  Fe  Indian  School,  my 
advisor  said  I should  get  my  one  year 
conscription  in  and  then  I could  go  to 
Stanford  for  four  years  on  a scholarship.  So 
I did  that.  I enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Army.  I 
was  in  A-1  condition  they  told  me.  We  went 
to  the  Induction  Center  at  Fort  Bliss,  TX. 
Then,  shortly  before  one  year's  completion 
of  conscription.  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed. 
The  Army  told  us,  'O.K.  you  guys  are  in  for 
four  years.'  So  that  knocked  out  my  scholar- 
ship to  Stanford.  I was  real  discouraged.  I 
didn't  particularly  like  the  Army,  but  I used 
some  of  the  psychology  my  uncle  taught  me 
about  getting  used  to  my  environment 
wherever  I'm  at.  That's  what  I did. 

"I  fought  in  the  Pacific.  We  did  a lot  of 
clean-up  in  Hawaii,  and  it  was  very  grue- 
some. We  guarded  the  coast  with  anti- 
aircraft artillery.  Then  we  were  sent  to 
Christmas  Island  way  over  there  on  the 
equator  where  it  is  was  very  hot.  We  were 
sort  of  a decoy  in  case  the  Japanese  decided 
to  come  over  in  large  forces.  So  we  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  sort  of  forgotten.  We 
ran  out  of  food.  There  were  no  ships  that 
brought  food,  so  we  survived  on  fishing  and 
eating  coconuts  after  we  ran  out  of  C-rations 
and  canned  food. 

'There  were  four  of  us  Navajos  in  our 
company.  We  used  the  Navajo  language  to 
communicate.  I think  we  had  a hand  in 
starting  the  use  of  the  Navajo  language  by 
code  talkers  who  used  it  in  a very  secretive 
military  operation.  From  Christmas  Island, 
we  went  on  to  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa 


and  finally  to  leshima  about  twenty  miles 
from  Japan.  Those  were  battles.  There 
would  be  bodies,  places  that  had  been 
bombed.  Bodies  piled  on  top  of  each  other. 
They  took  photos  of  them  and  then  dug 
great  big  holes  and  bulldozed  all  the  bodies 
in  them.  They  did  it  for  health  reasons,  I 
guess. 

"I  was  never  injured.  I was  in  good 
shape.  I felt  I could  run  faster  than  bullets 
or  roll  out  of  the  path  of  the  bullets.  But  I 
was  shell-shocked  from  all  the  explosions. 
Once,  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
when  I was  scouting  in  the  front  area,  most 
of  my  advanced  party  got  wiped  out  by 
macldne  gun  fire.  When  I saw  the  bullets 
coming  in,  I dropped  down  and  everything 
became  natural  from  all  my  training.  In  the 
bottom  of  an  arroyo,  I found  bamboo  poles 
shooting  straight  up.  I recalled  doing  the 
pole  in  high  school.  So  I took  my  machete 
gun,  sliced  the  base  of  the  bamboo  pole,  and 
saw  the  only  way  out  was  over  the  gates 
which  we'd  climbed  over  earlier.  I knew  I'd 
have  to  go  over  the  gates  which  were  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  kind  of  concrete  with  a 
padlock.  I knew  that’s  where  I was  going  to 
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go.  So  I took  a running  jump  over  the  gate. 
They  saw  me  go  and  shot  at  me.  On  the 
other  side  I was  like  a weasel.  They  couldn't 
find  me  after  that.  And  I went  back  to  the 
main  party. 

"On  leshima  I saw  Ernie  Pyle.  He  used  to 
be  a sports  writer  for  our  school.  We  had  a 
very  good  boxing  team  four  years  at  the 
state  championships,  and  he  used  to  write 
occasionally  on  some  of  those.  I got  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him,  reminisce  about  the 
old  times,  and  then  he  got  shot.  They  buried 
him  there  and  later  brought  him  back  to  the 
United  States. 

" There  were  lots  of  sad  things  that 
happened.  On  leshima  some  Japanese 
would  tie  bombs  to  bicycles  and  souvenirs 
that  the  American  soldiers  might  be  trying 
to  get-- vases  and  pots,  etc.  One  night  my 
buddy  and  I went  out  after  a bomb  raid  and 
there  was  this  old  Japanese  lady  who  had 
survived.  The  American  soldiers  were 
afraid  of  her,  but  she  understood  us  when 
we  talked  to  her.  She  wasn't  going  to  do  us 
any  harm,  so  I went  up  closer  and  I gave  her 
some  of  my  C-rations — ham  and  crackers. 
What  we  should  have  done  was  take  her 
down  to  headquarters  where  they  rounded 
up  the  Japanese  people  in  the  offensive.  But 
we  didn't  turn  her  in.  I don't  know  what 
happened  to  her.  Maybe  she  got  back  to  her 
home.  When  I came  home  from  the  war,  I 
painted  it  from  memory,  from  life  experi- 
ence. The  beauty  way.  The  beautiful  way, 
or  beauty  way  in  Navajo.  Then  there's  the 
bad  way,  the  enemy  way  like  in  a war. 

That's  the  bad  way. 

"Humanistically,  war  and  killing  people 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things.  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  point  at  another  human  being  and 
pull  the  trigger.  I survived  mainly  by  what 


my  uncle  did  when  I was  in  boot  training  in 
Barstow.  My  mother  became  ill.  They  let 
me  go  back  to  Canoncito  for  a week's 
furlough.  During  that  time  she  said,  'Go  to 
your  Uncle  Juanito.  He  wants  to  do  a 
prayer,  a formal  prayer.'  So  we  did  a formal 
prayer,  one  half  of  it.  He  did  what  is  called 
star-gazing.  Star-gazing  is,  in  the  Navajo 
legend,  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  a full- 
fledged  medicine  man.  There  are  very  few 
of  them  who  do  those  ceremonies  any  more. 
Few  get  to  the  level  of  star-gazing  which  is 
like  having  a crystal  in  front  of  you,  like  a 
fortune  teller.  He  said,  'I  see  first  year  all 
black.  Second  year,  black.  Third  year, 
black.  Third  year's  a little  black,  but  it  gets 
gray  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.' 

"He  said,  'I  see  a thread-size  white  line 
which  means  that  you  will  survive  and 
come  back.  And  when  you  come  back,  you 
can  finish  this  prayer.'  And  he  gave  me  a 
bag  of  cornpone.  He  tied  it  onto  my  belt, 
and  he  said,  'Don't  ever  separate;  don't  ever 
lose  this.  It's  your  survival  token.'  So  I 
wore  it  all  the  time  and  I brought  it  back 
from  the  war.  My  uncle  completed  the 
prayer  when  I came  back.  He  washed  me 
down  in  yucca  sod  to  get  me  back  into  the 
beauty  way.  That  was  to  wash  off  all  the 
Anad  (An-nah).  Anad  is  the  enemy  way, 
the  bad  way. 

'The  beauty  way  is  what  I'm  doing  after 
going  through  the  bad  enemy  way  and  after 
getting  some  of  that  washed  off.  But  it  took 
me  about  twenty  years  to  get  mentally 
adjusted  because  of  my  nervous  system.  I 
tried  to  get  Veteran's  handicapped  compen- 
sation, but  they  had  lost  my  medical  papers. 
I figured  the  best  way  to  get  health  back  was 
just  to  keep  myself  busy  and  that  I did  by 
painting,  reading,  going  to  college.  I really 
applied  myself.  I graduated  from  the 
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University  of  New  Mexico  in  chemistry.  I 
got  interested  in  the  chemistry  of  poisonous 
gases  during  the  war  when  we  had  to  go 
into  chambers  with  gas  masks  on  and  were 
exposed  to  whiffs  of  poisonous  gases 
without  our  masks  outside  the  gas  cham- 
bers. 

"Before  I went  into  the  army,  I became 
very  much  interested  in  radioactivity.  The 
perfect  arrangement  of  the  atom  convinced 
me  that  there  is  some  higher  being,  some 
supranatural  being,  that  was  holding, 
magnetically,  the  elements  that  go  into 
making  life.  I finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  a God. 

'When  I was  in  high  school,  I heard  that 
scientists  had  found  an  element  the  size  of  a 
bean  or  a marble  that  would  make  a battle- 
ship go  around  the  world  without  refueling. 

I guess  they  were  talking  about  uranium. 
Then  the  United  States  dropped  the  atom 
bomb  on  Hiroshima.  When  that  happened,  I 
was  halfway  between  Okinawa  and  the 
Philippines  on  my  way  home  for  vacation.  I 
never  had  to  go  back. 

"When  I found  I couldn't  paint,  I taught 
my  children  and  grandchildren.  My 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  I have  worked 
together.  We  had  a father-daughter  exhibit 
at  the  Oklahoma  Art  Museum.  She's  still 
working  on  sculpture.  She  and  Tony  and 
my  daughter,  Rosemary,  all  went  to  the 
Sante  Fe  Indian  School,  too.  Now  there' ve 
been  many  changes,  and  the  Sante  Fe  Indian 
School  has  become  the  American  Art 
Institute. 

"I  work  mostly  out  of  Navajo  creation 
myths.  I find  creativity  in  them.  The  myths 
have  worlds  of  imagination  in  them,  and  the 
colors,  the  coloration  which  I specialize  in, 
color  harmony,  that,  and  the  movement,  the 
rhythm,  is  all  there  in  the  stories.  The 
Navajo  creation  myths  are  the  beauty  way. 


I've  tried  to  incorporate  myths  in  my  art 
because  all  of  the  stories  have  songs  in  them, 
the  songs  of  coming  into  existence,  the 
designs  and  philosophy  of  everything 
coming  into  existence  through  the  four  tries 
or  four  stages,  the  four  worlds — black,  blue, 
yellow  and  white.  In  all  four  worlds  there  is 
dissatisfaction  and  disagreement  and 
separation  in  the  culture  itself.  But  that  is 
overcome.  I have  painted  many  of  these 
stories  like  the  strong  figure  on  a horse  who 
carries  the  sun  across  the  sky  on  the  rain- 
bow. He  brought  light  to  the  black  world.  I 
call  him  the  Sun  Carrier. 

"My  paintings  of  Indian  women  with  tall 
stalks  of  blue  corn  come  from  the  Corn 
Ceremony  which  is  held  when  a young  lady 
comes  of  age.  There  is  all-night  singing 
inside  the  hogan  as  the  young  girl  grinds 
corn,  makes  the  cornmeal  sweetened  by 
wheat  sprouts  and  bakes  it  in  coals  covered 
with  corn  husks  and  leaves.  At  dawn,  the 
young  woman  leaves  the  hogan.  She  runs  to 
the  rising  sun  for  several  miles.  Then,  on 
her  return,  the  young  woman  gives  presents 
to  the  guests.  She  uncovers  the  cake  and 
gives  pieces  to  the  medicine  man  first  and 
then  to  all  the  guests.  This  is  a ceremony 
which  is  still  practiced  today,  but  not  many 
of  the  old  ways  are  observed  anymore 
except  the  squaw  dances.  And  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  medicine  men  who  were  profes- 
sionals (like  my  Uncle  Juanito  who  per- 
formed star-gazing)  has  died  with  them. 
They  didn't  pass  it  on.  Some  are  trying  to 
recover  this  sacred  knowledge  now. 

"Quakerism  is  somewhat  like  Navajo 
legend  in  a way,  where  you  go  out  and 
meditate.  I find  the  silence  in  worship  good. 
The  people  are  good  understanding  people 
who  remind  me  of  my  culture  which 
communicates  in  a spiritual  vibration  like 
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Quakers  who  communicate  with  a higher 
supranatural  being. 

"1  carried  a prayer  from  a Sioux  chief  all 
during  the  war.  I carry  it  still  and  once  in  a 
while  I say  it  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  It 
goes,  'Great  Spirit  whose  voice  I hear  in  the 
wind,  hear  me.  I'm  one  of  your  children.  I 
seek  strength  not  to  be  superior  to  my  fellow 
man,  but  to  master  my  greatest  enemy, 
myself.  Show  me  the  blessings  you  have 
hidden  beneath  each  leaf  and  rock.  Help  me 
to  appreciate  the  red  and  purple  sunset,  to 
come  to  you  with  clean  hands,  so  that  when 
light  fades  as  the  fading  sunset,  I can  come 
to  you  without  shame.' 

"At  the  Indian  School  we  were  assigned 
to  go  to  churches  selected  by  the  school.  It 
was  mandatory.  I attended  both  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  But  when  I came  out 
of  the  service,  there  was  a place,  a free  area, 
where  I just  did  meditation,  alone. 

'Then  when  I met  my  wife  Sylvia,  she 
introduced  me  to  Quakerism.  I met  her  in 
my  senior  year  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  where  she  was  also  a student. 

Sylvia  was  already  a Friend  like  her  parents. 
Sylvia  established  a Friends  Meeting  in 
Gallup.  But  since  the  weekends  are  the  only 
time  I can  paint,  I sometimes  don't  get  to 
Meetings.  After  I retire  and  can  paint 
whenever  I want,  I hope  to  go  to  Meeting 
more  often  and  to  travel." 

There's  humor  in  Ha-So-De's  face  as  he 
says  wryly,  "I've  become  famous,  but  I 
haven't  made  my  fortune  yet." 


YOUMG  FEIIIEMOS 
DAY1BO0IK 

Wolfsong 

bj/  Tivon  Koopman,  John  Woolman  School 
Yearbook,  1982 

I went  to  visit  their  land  last  summer.  I was 
curious  to  know  the  Indians'  ways.  For  it 
was  my  blood,  I thought. 

I was  greeted  by  a long  haired  dark- 
skinned  Indian  by  the  name  of  Featherwind. 
He  didn't  talk  much,  but  just  quickly 
showed  me  around  the  land.  There  were  a 
few  houses  scattered  around  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  with  a running  stream  going  past 
a large  barn.  This  barn  contained  all  of  the 
community's  wealth  in  livestock.  My  room 
was  in  the  first  house  that  we  came  to  on  the 
long  dirt  driveway.  It  was  a room  in  the 
back  with  "guest"  marked  on  the  door. 

There  wasn't  that  much  space,  but  it  suited 
my  needs  for  my  two  weeks'  stay. 

During  this  time,  I watched  and  helped 
the  male  Indians  doing  their  routine  work  of 
herding,  farming  and  building.  The  women 
weren't  seen  during  the  day  for  they  had 
their  own  chores  to  attend  to.  The  only 
times  that  we  were  all  together  were  during 
meals  and  ceremonies.  Even  then  the  sexes 
sat  apart  from  each  other.  All  through  the 
first  week  there  were  reports  of  missing 
fowl  and  even  some  of  the  small  animals 
around  the  barn.  When  I asked  about  this,  a 
young  boy  explained  to  me,  "It  is  the 
wolves.  They  come  by  night  in  large  packs. 
When  they  get  what  they  want,  they  go  back 
over  the  hills."  I knew  that  my  visit  was 
unique  and  special  for  I got  to  learn  how 
these  harmless  and  spiritual  people  would 
deal  with  this  rare  problem  which  affected 
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all  of  their  lives. 

On  my  eighth  night  a meeting  was  held 
on  the  issue.  This  time  it  was  only  the  men 
attending.  Talk  went  on  for  a couple  of 
hours  until  the  conclusion  was  made. 

Rolling  Thunder,  the  grandfather  of  the 
land,  was  to  talk  with  the  wolves  about  the 
problem.  I was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that 
as  the  one  and  final  solution.  He  would  set 
off  the  next  night  into  the  hills  north  of  the 
valley. 

As  the  meeting  broke  up,  I was  ap- 
proached by  Rolling  Thunder.  He  was  a 
wrinkled  old  man  with  a memory  of  seventy 
years.  Although  he  wasn't  allowed  to  work 
as  the  young  men,  he  still  wore  a dirty  old 
pair  of  torn  jeans.  On  his  head  was  a 
bandana  which  contained  five  feathers  of 
various  sizes  and  colors.  After  talking  for  a 
minute,  he  looked  over  into  my  face  and 
said,  "Please  come  with  me  tomorrow  when 
the  sun  leaves.  You  will  get  what  you  have 
come  here  for,  to  experience  and  to  learn." 
Deciding  quickly  and  excitedly,  I agreed, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  I was  getting  into. 

Long  after  dinner  the  next  day,  I met  with 
Rolling  Thunder  outside  the  front  of  the 
barn.  The  night  was  warm.  The  moonlit 
sky  reflected  a waterbottle  strapped  to  his 
side.  The  old,  long-haired  man  still  was 
wearing  his  same  old  clothes,  including  the 
feathered  bandana  for  the  occasion.  I 
noticed  that  he  didn't  have  any  weapon  for 
protection.  When  I asked  about  it,  he  re- 
plied, "To  harm  is  to  weaken.  We  would 
like  them  only  to  stop."  He  slowly  looked 
over  to  me  to  see  if  I understood.  I did,  and 
so  I gave  him  a nod.  He  put  a hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  with  his  other  hand  turned  me 
in  the  direction  we  would  walk.  "Come,"  he 
said.  "It  is  time." 

The  hike  began.  I followed  Rolling 


Thunder  at  the  pace  of  a strong  man.  He 
knew  the  hills  like  he  knew  his  mother. 

Even  at  such  an  old  age,  he  told  me  that  he 
did  half  this  distance  every  morning  on  his 
walk  to  greet  the  sun.  "It  is  for  health  and 
preservation,"  he  explained.  We  walked  for 
a full  hour  until  Rolling  Thunder  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop.  After  facing  a certain  stand  of 
trees  for  a full  minute,  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  turned  to  face  me.  He  pulled  out 
a necklace.  It  was  made  from  home-spun 
twine  and  had  a large  bone-shaped  rock  tied 
to  it.  Rolling  Thunder  held  it  out  to  me  with 
an  open  hand.  "Wear  this,"  he  said,  "It  will 
show  the  wolves  that  you  are  a guest.  It  will 
help."  His  words  became  even  more 
serious.  "The  wolves  are  in  the  round  of 
trees  ahead.  If  you  begin  to  show  fear,  do 
not  look  into  their  eyes.  They  are  strong  and 
they  are  many.  They  will  try  to  dominate 
where  they  see  a weakness."  A loud  howl, 
from  a wolf,  a minute's  walk  away  was 
heard.  "We  have  been  spotted,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  ready?  We  can  not  keep  them 
waiting."  I gave  him  a quick  nod.  He 
walked  towards  the  trees.  I shuddered  and 
followed  quickly  behind.  I heard  rustling  in 
the  bushes  beside  me.  I knew  it  was  the 
wolves.  Within  thirty  seconds  of  walking 
we  came  upon  the  edge  of  the  round  of 
trees.  The  bushes  were  thick  at  this  part  so 
we  had  to  climb  through  on  our  knees.  We 
crawled  for  about  fifteen  feet.  We  came 
upon  a large  opening  surrounded  by  the 
trees  and  bushes.  We  both  stopped  cold.  I 
heard  more  rustling  in  the  bushes  all  around 
me.  We  walked  fifty  feet  to  the  center  of  the 
opening.  The  moonlight  cast  shadows  of  the 
trees  which  ringed  the  clearing.  "Sit  down," 
Rolling  Thunder  said  with  nerves  as  calm  as 
a person  in  his  tenth  hour  of  sleep.  It  was 
good  to  notice  him  in  such  a calm  state. 
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"A  Kick  in  the  Stomach"  from  the  Werewolf  Legend:  Narciso 
Abeyta  Photo  by  John  McLean:  Gallup  Meeting 

Now  I could  relax  more  easily  myself,  for  I 
had  a feeling  that  everything  was  going  to 
work  out  just  because  of  the  look  on  his  face. 
I sat  down  on  the  warm  dirt.  Rolling 
Thunder  sat  down  behind  me.  He  leaned 
his  back  against  mine  in  order  to  be  comfort- 
able. It  seemed  like  we  were  going  to  be 
there  for  a long  time. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  wolves  rustling  in 
the  bushes  gave  out  a loud  howl.  With  this 
he  leaped  over  and  away  from  the  bushes 
out  into  the  opening.  Pushing  off  with  more 
force  every  time,  the  wolf  broke  into  a sprint 
directly  towards  me.  My  eyes  widened  as 
my  adrenalin  began  pumping  throughout 


my  weakened  body.  To  my  amazement,  the 
wolf  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  right  in  front  of 
me.  I thought  of  running,  but  I was  too 
scared  to  move.  Its  face  came  to  only  six 
inches  away  from  mine.  It  started  to  growl 
in  a very  deep  one-toned  voice.  It  continued 
to  get  louder.  My  adrenalin  was  flowing 
faster  now  than  ever.  A flash  memory  came 
over  me  and  I looked  up  in  the  air  away 
from  the  wolf,  for  I had  just  realized  that  I 
was  looking  at  him  with  fear  in  my  eyes. 
Continuing  to  growl,  it  made  a few  circles 
around  the  two  of  us.  Then  it  stopped  to  the 
side  of  us.  It  stopped  growling  also  but  then 
tilted  its  head  back,  filled  up  its  lungs  and 
gave  out  an  ear-piercing  whine.  Realizing 
that  Fd  been  holding  my  breath,  I began 
breathing  heavily.  Wolves  of  every  size  and 
age  leaped  over  or  through  the  brush  lining 
the  opening,  some  whining,  some  howling, 
some  with  limps  and  bites.  All  of  the 
wolves  impatiently  got  together  in  a large 
circle.  Only  three  went  inside  the  circle. 
These  wolves  stood  tall,  immediately  behind 
the  leader.  I felt  another  cold  shiver  as  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Rolling  Thunder  sing  out 
in  a wavy  and  repetitious  voice  ''Rai-larn, 
Rai-larn,  Tar-ia-o."  Many  words  started  to 
sound  from  his  mouth  which  seemed  to  ease 
a lot  of  the  tension  for  me. 

As  he  continued  to  sing,  the  less  restless 
wolves  began  to  sit  down.  Soon  the  incredi- 
bly powerful  and  beautiful  voice  of  Rolling 
Thunder  had  me  listening  to  its  many 
moods.  With  his  spine  against  mine,  I could 
not  only  hear,  but  1 could  feel  the  sounds 
throughout  my  body  and  mind. 

He  sang  for  about  forty-five  minutes.  I 
had  become  so  relaxed  by  this  time  that  I 
found  myself  completely  forgetting  about 
the  wolves  for  minutes  at  a time. 

Rolling  Thunder  ended  his  songs  by 
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repeating  his  last  words  over  and  over 
again.  All  of  the  wolves  except  the  three 
standing  by  the  leader  had  sat  down  by 
now.  They  knew  Rolling  Thunder's  songs 
were  at  an  end. 

The  leader  got  up  and  stretched.  The 
others  all  got  up,  some  slowly  and  some  ea- 
gerly. The  leader  gave  a loud,  long,  howl 
that  actually  seemed  to  beautify  the  air  for 
me.  He  then  trotted  off  into  the  bushes  with 
the  rest  of  the  pack  slowly  following  behind. 

As  soon  as  the  entire  pack  was  gone  from 
the  opening,  and  on  top  of  the  hill,  they 
broke  out  into  a howling  and  barking 
frenzy.  In  a minute  it  stopped.  Silence  was 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard. 

Rolling  Thunder  stood  up.  With  this  my 
body  moved  a little  to  remind  me  of  its  pres- 
ence. I tried  to  stand,  but  was  very  weak. 
Rolling  Thunder  turned  to  me  and  helped 
me  up.  He  then  put  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  quietly  stated,  "The  wolves 
are  gone  now.  They  have  heard  my  mes- 
sage and  will  no  longer  bother  our  land  and 
its  beings."  I said  nothing.  He  took  the 
necklace  from  around  my  neck  and  started 
out  of  the  opening.  I followed  behind.  I 
was  silent  during  the  walk  back  to  the 
Indians'  land,  for  I was  too  caught  up  in  my 
amazement  to  speak. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  things  went  the 
way  they  usually  did.  The  animals  were 
herded,  fed  and  milked.  The  crops  were 
pulled  and  planted.  The  sun  even  rose  and 
set.  The  only  thing  different  on  the  land  was 
that  there  were  no  animals  reported  missing 
from  the  barn.  There  was  not  even  talk  of 
the  situation. 

The  time  had  come  for  me  to  leave.  I 
knew  that  I must  go  back  to  the  city  to  work. 
I did  not  want  to  go.  I felt  that  I had  so 
much  more  to  learn  from  these  people.  I 
will  always  remember  that  Indian  night. 


LYNN 

at  night 

she  kicks  off  into  space, 

our  small  daughter, 

arms  outstretched  before  her 

back  arched 

head  thrown  back 

she  sleeps,  the  covers 

trailing  off  behind  her 

her  body  remembering 

great  oceans, 

all  that  came  before, 

she  sleeps 

forgetting; 

learning  time 

living  now 

— ^fold,  tuck  and  kick 

like  a swimmer  turning  between  laps — 

launched  into  the  world. 

- Barbara  Millikan 
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NOTES  ON  A HARMONIC 
CONVERGENCE 

hy  Sarah  Gancher,  University  Meeting,  WA 

Tm  of  the  Jewish,  Swedish  Lutheran, 
Christian  Science  strain  of  Quakerism.  We 
are  few  but  mighty.  Each  of  these  divisions 
has  its  own  voice  which  growls  in  my 
dreams,  day  and  night,  expecting  to  be 
heard  and  expressed.  In  my  own  way,  I've 
become  skilled  at  mediation  counselling, 
letting  the  Jew  write  some  of  my  short 
stories,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  respond  with 
dark  happiness  to  the  northern  winters  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Christian  Scientist  feel 
hopeful  that  all  will  work  out.  The  Quaker 
listens  for  deeply-resonating  voices,  univer- 
sal and  unnamed,  which  preclude  all  these 
individualistic  persona.  The  Quaker  also 
enjoys  a defined  community,  historical 
traditions,  and  attends  potlucks. 

I have  noticed,  however,  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  a thaw,  a movement  away  from 
schism,  an  interior  integration  that  lets  me 
be  all  of  these  things  (and  more).  This 
makes  sense.  I'm  in  transition,  moving  on 
from  being  Caretaker  of  University  Friends 
Meetinghouse,  from  being  in  the  eye  of  my 
chosen  family.  I consider  this  move  my 
emancipation,  and  I hope  I handle  it  with 
more  intelligence  and  love  than  I did  the 
first  one  at  age  18. 

The  beasts  of  my  psyche  have  begun  to 
converse  in  a mannerly  fashion.  This  began 
a few  days  before  the  Harmonic  Conver- 
gence (which  I celebrated  with  my  writing 
group.  Women's  Voices,  in  a two-day 
workshop  in  the  mountains).  I was  talking 
to  a friend  of  mine  who's  an  organist  at  a 
Christian  Science  church.  He's  not  a Chris- 
tian Scientist  but  has  created  his  own 
religion,  as  many  humanists  these  days  find 


necessary.  He'd  had  an  unhealed  knee 
injury  and  by  way  of  alternative  healing, 
went  to  a Christian  Science  practitioner 
(faith  healer);  his  knee  improved.  I'd  been 
wanting  for  the  past  few  years  to  access  the 
belief  in  healing  I'd  been  exposed  to.  After 
hearing  my  friend's  experience,  I phoned 
the  same  practitioner,  who  was  generous 
with  his  time,  a bit  dogmatic,  but  under- 
standing of  my  creative  needs. 

I decided  to  discuss  money — why  I never 
have  any.  This  isn't  an  unusual  economic 
state  for  a fiction  writer,  but  it  is  difficult. 
Never  having  been  to  a practitioner  before 
(I'd  quit  Sunday  School  when  I was  13),  I 
didn't  know  if  a nonphysical  problem  was 
within  the  realm.  The  practitioner  was 
willing  to  give  it  a go  and  discussed  a need 
for  balance  and  practicality — maybe  writing 
some  and  working  some.  Essentially,  he 
described  my  current  lifestyle  and  I noted 
the  switch — I wanted  miracles;  he  described 
common  sense.  Anyway,  as  we  conversed, 
my  mind  left  money  matters  and  began 
thinking  about  my  mother,  who  has  a non- 
malignant  growth  she  will  not  give  medical 
attention  to.  I aired  my  resultant  distress. 
His  very  attractive  dresden-blue  eyes  flared. 
"Sarah,  it's  not  your  business  to  judge.  Your 
mother  may  be  working  out  a very  deep 
spiritual  truth  on  a physical  level."  He's 
right.  She  is.  Her  way  isn't  my  way.  But  as 
I assimilated  this  news,  I gained  a deep 
respect  for  my  mother  and  her  struggle  for 
truth  and  understanding  of  divine  ways. 

I'm  lucky  to  have  her  as  a spiritual  model. 

Last  night  I went  to  the  B'nai  B'rith  in  the 
University  district  for  Rosh  Hashanah 
services.  Being  with  other  Jews  is  affirming 
for  me.  Knowing  that  the  words  of  the 
service  have  been  spoken  for  5,0(X)  years, 
that  the  longing  for  Israel,  a perfect  spiritual 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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state  on  earth,  has  bound  together  a people, 
always  moves  me.  But  sometimes  I feel  I'm 
an  outsider,  a half-Jew.  During  this  service, 

I felt  my  belonging  and  my  participation  in 
the  tradition.  It  seemed  like  the  universe 
was  no  longer  allocating  the  amount  of  Jew  I 
could  be  versus  the  amount  of  any  other 
religion.  The  rabbi  told  us  this  is  a sabbati- 
cal year.  Every  seventh  year  the  fields  lie 
fallow  while  one's  personal  energy  can  turn 
inward  to  worship  and  outward  to  friends, 
more  or  less  fortunate  (my  interpretation). 
Again  I'm  heir  to  a spiritual  model  of  daily 
living,  and  am  strengthened  in  combatting 
the  anti-Semitism,  internalized  and  external, 
I sadly  encounter. 

Judaism,  Christian  Science,  Quakerism, 
Buddhism,  pantheism,  are  our  expressions 
of  explanation  for  the  mystery  and  magnifi- 
cence of  life.  I'm  not  always  pleased  with 
the  words  religions  use.  I've  come  to  prefer 
using  "goddess"  to  "god";  I worry  that  the 
history  of  women,  even  among  Friends,  is 
not  given  enough  attention.  But  I'm  geared 
to  struggle,  to  work  towards  perfection. 

And  I'm  pleased  that  all  the  parts  of  me  are 
becoming  increasingly  compatible  and 
cooperative  in  helping  me  strive  and 
worship. 


WELCOMING  MEETING 

by  Bonnie  Hosie^  Las  Cruces  Meeting 

Our  small  Meeting  had  already  gathered 
in  silence  when  my  family  quietly  took  our 
seats  in  the  circle.  We  were  a few  minutes 
late,  but  tender  smiles  from  a couple  of 
Friends  made  me  feel  welcome.  In  my  arms 
lay  our  eleven  day  old  son,  Isaac. 

This  was  his  first  appearance  at  Meeting 
for  Worship,  yet  he  had  been  very  much 
with  me  through  worship  many  Sunday 
mornings.  My  husband  John  held  Jacob,  2, 
on  his  lap.  Caleb,  6,  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
Isaac  and  me.  I unwrapped  the  baby's 
blanket  and  unzipped  the  light  blue  bunting 
that  both  my  older  sons  had  worn  and 
smiled  at  my  youngest  child.  Isaac  stretched 
and  settled  himself  into  the  familiar  comfort 
of  our  worshipful  silence. 

My  heart  began  beating  very  fast.  I felt 
short  of  breath.  Shaking,  I stood  slowly  and 
held  Isaac  out  before  me.  I was  powerfully 
moved  as  I began  to  speak. 

"This  is  our  new  son  and  brother  Joseph 
Isaac  Rhodes-Lutheran.  He  was  born  at 
12:04  AM  on  December  2nd.  He  feels  very 
comfortable  here  in  this  circle.  He  has 
shared  the  quiet  strength  of  this  Meeting 
with  me  for  many  months.  The  joy  I felt 
then,  beginning  to  know  him,  holding  him 
inside  of  me,  I hope  you  will  share  now  as 
each  of  you  hold  him  and  with  words  or 
silence  welcome  him  into  this  community  of 
Friends." 

I passed  my  peaceful  child  into  the  arms 
of  a Friend  to  my  left.  In  the  fullness  of  this 
moment,  tears  flowed  down  my  face. 
Wonder  and  joy  held  all  of  us  as  we  passed 
this  new  life  from  the  cradling  arms  of  an 
elder  Friend  into  the  wiggly  embrace  of  a 
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youngster. 

Isaac  was  the  first  birthright  member  of 
the  Las  Cruces  Monthly  Meeting.  Since  then 
we  have  welcomed  two  children,  born  to 
attenders,  around  our  circle.  Last  year  on 
January  26th,  Meeting  passed  my  fourth 
son,  five  day  old  Thomas  Evan  Rhodes- 
Lutheran.  It  feels  so  natural  and  right  to 
share  God's  greatest  gift  this  way.  I hope 
other  Friends  will  soon  know  the  joy  of  a 
Welcoming  Meeting. 


A NEW  QUAKER 
MINSTREL 

by  Elise  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting 

A new  Quaker  minstrel  has  appeared 
on  the  scene  - Susan  Dickes  Hubbard.  Her 
ministry  of  song  has  long  been  valued  in 
Quaker  and  peace  circles  in  Colorado, 
where  she  has  sung  with  several  different 
folk  song  groups  over  the  years.  But 
something  new  was  added  to  Susan's  life  at 
the  1986  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 
None  of  us  who  were  at  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship in  Boulder  several  weeks  later  will  ever 
forget  Susan's  pure  voice  singing  out  of  the 
silence,  "Until  We  Come  to  the  Valley" — a 
song  that  came  to  her  from  the  Worship- 
Sharing  group  she  had  been  part  of  at 
Yearly  Meeting.  She  had  received  the  gift  of 
composing  her  own  songs. 

Since  then,  she  has  ministered  to  us  in 
song  out  of  the  silence  from  time  to  time.  As 
her  songs  come  pouring  from  a long-hidden 
recess  of  Susan's  soul,  her  voice  opens  up  a 
deep  vein  of  human  experience  for  the  rest 
of  us.  She  gives  a new  dimension  to  our 
awareness  of  our  innermost  selves,  our 


spouses,  our  children,  our  friends,  our  truth- 
seeking. Sadness  and  joy  alternate,  as  they 
do  in  life.  A favorite  in  our  Meeting  is 
"Skinny-Dipping  in  the  Ocean  of  Light" 
which  speaks  to  all  conditions. 

Susan,  her  husband  Allen  and  their  two 
children  are  active  members  of  the  Boulder 
Meeting.  Although  she  has  had  a full  life 
with  her  family,  her  work  as  a psychothera- 
pist and  her  community  activities,  Susan 
says  that  her  discovery  of  her  gift  of  writing 
songs  has  been  like  the  discovery  of  an 
invisible  limb  she  didn't  know  she  had.  She 
has  found  the  path  of  music  to  the  soul,  and 
finds  that  her  deepest  insights  now  come 
through  music.  Hearing  the  songs  in- 
wardly, writing  them  down,  and  then 
singing  them  for  others,  has  been  an  experi- 
ence which  has  brought  the  whole  of  her  life 
together  in  a new  way.  This  togetherness 
comes  through  in  the  songs  themselves,  and 
we  rejoice  that  Susan  has  now  made  a tape 
of  her  songs  which  will  be  available  to  all  for 
the  ordering.  Just  send  $11.00  (includes 
postage)  to  Susan  Hubbard,  Late  Bloomer 
Music,  P.O.  Box  18042,  Boulder,  CO  80308- 
8042. 


^ s 

Welcoming  the  New 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  to  be 
produced  by  computer,  a Macintosh  SE, 
using  the  PageMaker  2.0  program  and 
Palatino  typeface. 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  this  changeover  to  desktop 
publishing. 
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THE  QUAKER  TAPESTRY 

This  tapestry  was  begun  in  1981  and  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  completed  by  1990.  When 
finished,  the  Quaker  Tapestry  will  consist  of 
67  unified  panels  of  crewel  embroidery, 
each  24"  x 21",  honoring  the  insights  of 
Quakers  since  the  mid-17th  Century,  and 
together  celebrating  the  history  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

The  background  is  a woolen  material 
handwoven  by  Church  Farm  Weavers  of 
Kingston  St.  Mary,  Taunton,  Somerset, 
England.  The  designs  are  coordinated  by 
Anne  Wynn  Wilson  of  Bradford-on- Avon 
Meeting,  Wiltshire:  the  panels  are  being 
embroidered  by  groups  of  Friends  in 
England  and  overseas.  The  photograph, 
shown  above,  of  one  of  the  panels  is  by  John 
Whitby  of  Taunton  Meeting,  Somerset. 

The  Quaker  Tapestry  Scheme  was 
granted  Charitable  Status  in  1986,  and  the 
present  members  of  the  Committee  respon- 
sible for  production  of  the  Taper stry  are  as 
follows: 

Anne  Wynn  Wilson  (Chairperson) 
Daphne  Boothby,  Arthur  and  Pamela 
Harrison  (Shop  Manager) 

Alison  Burnley,  Ann  and  Harold  Nichols 
Ann  Castle,  Janet  Sewell 


Noel  Cliffe  (Treasurer) 

Margaret  H.  Simpson  (Secretary) 

36  Nutgrove  Avenue,  Bristol:  BS3  4QF 
(to  whom  contributions  toward  funding  the 
Tapestry  and  orders  for  calendars  may  be 
sent.) 


BOOK  REVIEW 

A Passing  Traveller:  The  Life  of  Bernard 
Brett  (1935-1982),  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Dave  Richards  and  Ann  Hoskins,  32pp. 
Quaker  Home  Services,  1987. 
by  Jerry  Evergreen,  University  Meeting,  WA 

"Okay,"  I said.  "Til  review  a book  if  it's  short 
with  lots  of  pictures  and  has  real  content."  With 
this  said,  I walked  away  thinking  1 had  gotten 
out  of  doing  the  task.  To  my  surprise,  I was 
given  a book,  A Passing  Traveller,  by  Bernard 
Brett,  a short,  picture-packed,  autobiography 
about  a man  with  cerebral  palsy  and  very 
profound  insights  into  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  life. 

Bernard  Brett  could  not  speak,  walk  or  use 
more  than  one  hand.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  he  lived  his  life  with  a fullness  and  under- 
standing that  many,  with  full  use  of  their  body, 
do  not.  This  is  not  just  a story  of  overcoming 
disability,  but  a story  of  a life  journey  that 
includes  living  and  coming  to  terms  with  what 
God  has  given.  With  a spastic  body,  Bernard 
Brett  was  also  given,  in  good  measure,  the  talent 
to  organize  the  homeless  and  the  energy  to  work 
for  peace  and  to  seek  God. 

This  is  a story  about  a man  who  had  to  have 
the  most  elemental  help  from  others  simply  to 
live  his  daily  life  — feeding  and  washing, 
morning,  noon  and  night;  always  needing  help; 
being  helpless — yet,  this  man  finds  a way  to 
help  others.  Bernard  Brett  does  not  put  on  a false 
face  by  saying  that  his  disability  is  some  won- 
derful gift  from  God.  Instead,  in  a few  sen- 
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tences,  he  tells  his  anger  and  depression  caused 
by  disability  without  allowing  those  feelings  of 
despair  to  control  his  life. 

Bernard  Brett's  spiritual  journey  led  him  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  England,  Quaker  Meeting, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a Greek  Orthodox 
monastery.  He  did  not  feel  the  need  to  choose 
one  interpretation  of  faith  over  another,  but 
instead  felt  at  home  with  them  all  in  a celebration 
of  Christ  and,  again  in  just  a few  lines,  pointed 
out  his  need  for  each  one. 

This  book  will  challenge  you  to  think  about 
the  feelings  of  being  dependent  on  other  people 
and  show  you  how  one  person,  who  was 
dependent,  became,  in  turn,  a good  friend  and 
helper  to  many.  The  time  spent  with  this  book 
was  time  well  spent  and  left  me  thinking  long 
after  I had  turned  the  last  page. 


Beyond  Mourning 

The  day  you  died  was  goldenrod  weather, 
the  sky  as  blue  as  October  could  manage, 
with  air  as  delicious  as  your  mouth  on  mine. 

I was  painting  a seascape,  small  white  sails 
on  the  horizon, 

the  beach  moving  with  sandpipers  and  willets. 
I painted  you  into  my  picture  on  a sailboat 

anchored  just  beyond  rolling  surf. 

When  the  telephone  rang  its  persistent  dirge 
I was  innocent  as  a field  of  lambs. 

While  listening  to  the  voice  on  the  telephone 
I saw  your  empty  place  staring 

with  a thousand  eyes. 

When  the  voice  ceased, 

a mountain  fell  upon  me. 

I groped  for  the  edge  of  darkness, 

but  it  had  no  perimeter. 

The  only  sound  was  of  anguish. 

At  last  the  river  of  my  tears  wore  a chasm 
through  rock 


wide  enough  for  me  to  crawl  through. 

At  first,  I was  blind  and  dumb. 

A bird's  song  brought  me  to  attention. 

A broken  moth  made  me  aware. 

One  morning  I awoke  to  fog 
cascading  down  hills. 

For  a long  time  I stood  watching  the  mists... 
remembering  when  we  stood  at  a window 
together 

watching  rain  overturn  the  world. 

From  far  away  I heard  the  whistle  of  a train 
hurtling  through  the  gray  morning 
toward  a dark  town. 

—Marjorie  Drath , Marin  Meeting 

• • • 

Walking  Into  Wonder 

For  Phil  Drath  who  died  October  27, 1983 
Invaded  by  pine  scent, 
pummeled  by  the  spice  of  bay, 

I walk  again  where  we  walked  together. 
Dripping  oaks  strain  the  wind 
into  music  of  rushing  water 
and  from  their  geen  canopy 
I see  the  beach,  three  white  egrets 
fishing  a dark  edge  of  tide. 

Along  the  ascending  road  toward  home 
dried  grass  arcs  in  half  hoops 
swaying,  heavy  with  rain... 
autumn  gold  shining  with  inner  sun. 

Oh,  how  familiar  and  intimate 

are  the  neighbors  houses 

with  rain  varnishing  the  roofs 

and  shellacking  leaves  of  rhododendrons. 

To  the  south,  a cloud  cuts  off 
Black  mountain  at  its  base. 

I know  the  folds  of  that  mountain 
like  the  hidden  lobes  of  my  brain, 
invisible,  but  tangible, 
as  I know  you.  Love... 
in  this  sudden  awareness  of  flooding  joy! 

— Marjorie  Drath , Marin  Meeting 
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Balancing  Activism 

Dear  Friends, 

I appreciate  the  Friends  Bulletin's  an- 
nouncement of  the  Brinton  Visitor  for  1988/ 
89,  and  the  fact  that  you've  made  note  of  my 
various  AFSC  and  other  social  justice 
activities. 

But  it  might  also  be  of  interest  to  Friends, 

I would  think,  that  I have  simultaneously 
been  consistently  active  in  my  Quaker 
religious  community! 

We  created  our  own  worship  group  at 
AFSC  headquarters  in  Germany  (where  I 
was  Head  of  Mission  from  1948  to  1953)  and 
worshiped  daily  for  five  years  as  an  ecu- 
menical group  of  AFSC  colleagues.  I joined 
Friends  at  Radnor  Friends  Meeting  (outside 
Philadelphia)  in  1956  where  I served  as 
sometime  Clerk  of  Worship  and  Ministry, 
later  as  Clerk  of  the  Meeting.  I was  one  of 
the  early  members  at  Strawberry  Creek 
Worship  Group  and  have  served  continu- 
ously in  various  capacities  including  Clerk 
of  Meeting — currently.  Clerk  of  Peace  and 
Social  Order — and  am  a member  of  PYM 
Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee. 

It  is  a matter  of  significant  importance  to 
me  that  my  social  action  concerns,  like  the 
rest  of  my  life,  be  a reflection  of  my  concern 
to  be  a Quaker  and  hence  (but  only  hence)  to 
"let  my  life  speak."  —Barbara  Graves 

Working  Towards  a Spiritual 
Transformation 

Dear  Editor, 

I was  so  taken  by  your  editorial  in  the 
October  Friends  Bulletin  that  I immediately 


sent  it  to  my  grandaughter  who  is  in  charge 
of  getting  a leader  and  a successful  result  in 
the  demonstrations  in  5 eastern  big  cities  to 
raise  $350,000  for  medicines  and  clothing  for 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

So  enclosed  is  $5.00  for  another  copy  for 
me. 

I found  myself  speaking  at  Meeting  this 
morning  of  our  need  to  simplify  our  lives  in 
our  attempt  to  understand  what  these 
Central  Americans  are  going  through. 

Maybe  people  will  finally  waken  when  the 
economy  starts  falling  in.  This  condition  can 
only  last  as  long  as  there  is  solely  considera- 
tion for  self  and  not  for  others.  We  must  get 
involved  in  working  towards  a spiritual 
world  to  transform  this  material  world. 

My  thanks  again  for  your  gripping 
editorial.  —Mildred  Coivger,  Salem  Meeting 


MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

Margaret  Granger  Utterback 

Margaret  Granger  Utterback  was  born  in 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  November  27, 
1894,  and  died  in  the  Susan ville,  California, 
Convalescent  Home  on  September  16, 1987. 

Her  father,  Frank  Granger,  was  a pioneer 
who  chose  to  live  at  the  farthest  point  the 
railroad  then  reached.  Margaret  went  to 
Huron  College  and  there  met  her  husband- 
to-be,  William  Utterback. 

She  hated  mathematics  and  persistently 
substituted  poetry,  having  a strong  mind 
like  her  mother. 

When  her  husband  left  her,  Margaret  got 
a job  teaching  fourth  grade  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Without  him,  she  found  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing. On  her  retirement,  she  went  around  the 
world  stopping  off  at  the  Friends  World 
Committee  meeting  in  Kenya,  Africa. 
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People  were  always  taking  care  of  her, 
including  when  she  left  her  purse  in  a 
previous  country. 

Margaret's  daughter  Mary  Alice  and 
husband  David  Barr,  ran  the  Susanville 
Airport  so  Margaret  moved  to  a trailer 
nearby  and  then  to  the  A-frame  her  children 
built  for  her. 

Margaret  found  Reno  Meeting  to  be  the 
nearest  Friends  Meeting  and  for  several 
years  she  was  the  Quaker  in  the  United 
States  who  drove  the  farthest  to  Meeting — 
80  miles  each  way. 

She  was  bright  and  cheery  and  deter- 
mined. She  was  so  small  that  people  could 
not  always  see  that  anyone  was  driving  her 
little  Rambler. 

We  held  several  day-long  retreats  at  her 
place.  She  had  an  uncountable  number  of 
cats  and  fed,  along  with  them,  a family  of 
racoons  and  a family  of  skunks. 

Mary  Alice  arranged  a Memorial  Service 
after  the  manner  of  Friends.  About  twenty 
friends  and  neighbors  attended  and  Ann 
and  Bill  Scott  represented  Reno  Meeting. 
Nearly  everyone  shared  some  memories  of 
Margaret.  She  had  been  fond  of  the  Bible; 
two  psalms  she  cared  about,  the  21st  and 
23rd,  were  read. 

The  A-frame  house  has  been  set  up  to  be 
"alive,"  i.e.,  available  for  Mary  Alice  Barr's 
children  and  for  Friends  and  others  to  hold 
retreats  or  simply  to  use  for  restful  time  in 
the  country. 

■ -AMMOUMCEMIEMTS  ■ ■ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FRIENDS 
CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGION  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY  will  hold  its  seventh  annual 
conference  at  Rancho  del  Cielo,  Ramona, 


CA,  April  8 - 10, 1988. 

Paul  Niebanck  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
will  guide  us  in  an  exploration  of  "The 
Tricksterdnstigator  of  Consciousness."  We 
will  explore  the  ways  in  which  spiritual 
openings  come  upon  us  unexpectedly  and 
how  we  are  sometimes  surprised  by  truth. 

Paul  was  one  of  the  five  presenters  at  our 
conference  in  1985  and,  with  Linda  Nie- 
banck, led  the  Redwood  Conference  on  the 
theme  of  relationships  in  1983. 

The  fee  for  the  weekend  is  $78.00  by 
March  8th  or  $83.00  after  that  date.  For 
information  and  application  write  Jean 
Malcolm,  Registrar,  6475  Dwane  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  CA  92120,  (619)  287  - 4127. 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

FRIENDS  IN  UNITY  WITH  NATURE 
A First  Day  School  Curriculum 
by  Sandra  Moon  Farley  and  Diana  Gail 

Egly 

A new  curriculum  on  religious  environ- 
mental education  is  now  available  from  Palo 
Alto  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

Nine  class-tested  lessons  are  presented  in 
a flexible  format.  The  Opening  Session  has 
songs.  Scripture  and  an  introduction  to  the 
day's  topic.  Small  group  periods  follow. 

The  message  comes  through  varied  hands- 
on  activities  that  Earth  is  our  home,  her 
carrying  capacity  is  limited,  natural  diver- 
sity is  to  be  cherished  and  we  have  the 
power  to  make  positive  changes.  The 
Closing  may  be  a brief  moment  of  reflection 
on  the  day's  lesson  or  a culminating  event 
involving  the  whole  Meeting.  A reproduc- 
ible take  home  page  extends  each  lesson 
beyond  the  Sunday  morning  class. 

Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature:  A First  Day 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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(FUN  Curriculum  can't  from  page  79) 

School  Curriculum  was  developed  with  the 
children  and  adult  volunteers  of  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting  in  1987  by  Sandra  Moon 
Farley  and  Diana  Gail  Egly.  Though  some 
of  the  language  is  distinctly  Quaker,  the 
materials  could  find  application  in  most 
religious  groups  who  share  a concern  for  the 
preservation  of  God's  world. 

A first  edition  of  200  copies  was  printed 
and  put  in  a 3 ring  binder  format  so  that 
future  revisions  could  be  easily  incorpo- 
rated. In  fact,  the  authors  encourage  users 
of  the  material  to  send  in  their  experiences 
and  suggestions  for  future  editions. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  authors, 
c/o  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  857  Colorado  Ave., 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  $11.00  each  plus 
postage  and  handling  ($1.00  first  copy,  $.50 
each  additional).  Price  is  $10.00  when  5 or 
more  copies  are  ordered  at  once. 

Increased  Violence  Against  Weapons 

Protestors  at  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station 

David  Hartsough,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  staff,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Wylie  of  Martinez  suffered  broken  bones 
when  sheriffs  officers  removed  them  from  the 
rairoad  tracks  at  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station  November  10.  Both  had  gone  limp  and 
refused  to  leave  the  tracks  voluntarily,  feeling  if 
they  did  so  it  would  be  cooperating  with  the 
weapons  shipment. 

Friend  Hartsough's  wrist  was  broken  and  a 
bone  near  David  Wylie's  elbow  was  fractured. 

Hartsough  reported  that  a sheriffs  officer 
twisted  his  right  wrist  until  the  pain  forced  him 
to  stand  up.  Then,  as  he  walked,  he  said  the 
officer  told  him,  'This  is  to  make  sure  you  leave 
the  tracks  the  next  time." 

Those  who  have  been  witnessing  against 
weapons  shipments  to  Central  American  at 
CNWS  have  continued  blocking  weapons  trains 
and  trucks  since  September  1 when  Brian  Willson 
was  run  over  by  a Navy  train. 
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BULLY-PROOF  SHIELD 

A natural  security  policy  for  dealing  with  bullies 

at  home,  work,  school,  and  in  the  world. 

B:  BREAKOUT  from  the  current  conflict,  disengage 
and  do  an  end-run. 

U:  UNDERSTAND  the  bully,  yourself,  and  the  sit- 
uation. Empathize. 

L:  LOOK  FOR  GOOD  in  the  bully.  Appeal  to  nobler 
motives,  higher  authority. 

L:  LISTEN  actively.  Repeat  back  each  other's  pos- 
itions. 

Y:  YIN/ YANG.  Hold  opposites,  use  male/female 
strengths.  Conflict  is  opportunity. 

P:  PROTECT  the  bully's  security  to  protect  your  own. 

R:  RESPECT  the  bully  as  a human  being. 

O:  ORIGINATE  solutions,  take  initiatives.  Use  inven- 
tiveness, humor  and  surprise. 

O:  OVERCOME  EVIL  WITH  GOOD,  falsehood  with 
truth.  Be  honest,  upright  and  fair. 

F:  be  FEARLESS  and  self  confident.  Develop  an  in- 
vincible attitude. 

S:  STAND-UP  for  what  is  right.  Don't  capitulate  or 
surrender. 

H:  be  HEROIC,  be  a winner,  take  the  highground. 

I:  IMAGE  your  opponent  as  a winner,  too.  Picture 
the  outcome  you  desire. 

E:  EMPOWER  the  bully  to  achieve  his  or  her  true 
needs  through  peacefid  means. 

L:  LOVE  your  enemy.  Love  the  person,  not  the  be- 
havior. 

D:  DEMONSTRATE  nonverbal  communications 
skills  and  spiritual  strengths. 
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